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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


On the health front, one of the big- 
gest questions today is this: Will 
enough Americans be vaccinated early 
enough to keep the Asian flu cases 
from reaching serious proportions? 

The latest influenza outbreak, like 
others in past years, received its name 
from the part of the globe where it 
was first detected. Incidentally, the 
name “influenza” was first used in the 
Middle Ages when it was believed that 
the disease was caused by the influence 
of stars. 


A HALF BILLION 


Britain, since World War II, has 
granted freedom to countries having 
more than a half billion people. Lands 
included in this group are India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Ghana, and 
Malaya. London is now making plans 
to free an additional 43,000,000 people 
living in Singapore, Africa, and the 
Caribbean Sea region. 

[ Note to communist leaders in Mos- 
cow: How many people and lands under 
your domination have been freed ? | 


THERE’S A DIFFERENCE 


Yugoslavia, the only communist land 
in Europe completely free of Soviet 
control, is harvesting bumper farm 
crops this year, its officials claim. 
Good weather is given as one reason 
for the good harvest. But western 
observers believe that a more impor- 
tant explanation is that the Yugoslav 
government has stopped trying to con- 
trol farmers as rigidly as it did in the 
past. 


COLLEGE DROP-OUTS 


Around a million young Americans 
are entering college as freshmen this 
fall. School officials say that only 
slightly more than half of these stu- 
dents will go on to earn their degrees. 
The others will drop out of school, 
mainly—according to educators—be- 
cause they have poor study habits. 


EMPTY HANDED 


Many western businessmen who 
recently went to Red China for trade 
deals with that country are returning 
home empty handed. They found that 
Red China has few goods to offer to 
the outside world and little money 
with which to buy items produced in 
western nations. 

(Earlier this year, niany free coun- 
tries, not including the United States, 
eased up on former Red Chinese trade 
restrictions. ) 


ESSAY CONTEST 


A total of $2,000 in cash prizes, plus 
gold medals, will be awarded to stu- 
dents submitting the best essays on 
“America’s Future Is up to Youth.” 
Prizes will be awarded by the Ladies 
Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. For more information, get in 
touch with your local VFW Auxiliary. 
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ADAPTED FROM DRAKE IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


“LOOK DOWN, look down that lonesome road, before you travel on,” says this 
cartoonist as he warns Syria of dangers behind the Iron Curtain 


Syria—Soviet Puppet? 


That Nation’s Slide Toward Communism Creates Trouble 
For Free World in Strategic, Oil-Rich Middle East 


INGY freighters flying the red flag 

of the Soviet Union are seen fre- 
quently these days in the Syrian port 
of Latakia, opposite Cyprus. 

From the ships’ holds, tanks, ar- 
mored cars, and other military equip- 
ment are unloaded and then sent to 
Syrian army posts. Russian mechan- 
ics are on hand to check the com- 
munist-made equipment, and to teach 
Syrians how to care for it. 

These activities indicate accurately 
the relationship now existing between 
Syria and the Soviet Union. Events of 
recent weeks have brought the 2 lands 
close together. Western leaders today 
fear that Syria is going to become the 
first Russian puppet land in the Middle 
Fast. 

If Syria actually comes under tight 
Russian control, then the United 
States and the other western nations 
will have suffered a grave setback. 
Though Syria is a small land and—by 
western standards—a poor one, its 
location makes it a key nation. A 
communist Syria would give the Soviet 
Union a steppingstone into the oil- 
rich Middle East, and would threaten 
western interests throughout a wide 
area. 


Ancient land. The country to which 
the Russians are devoting so much 
attention is in the very heart of the 
Middle East. It borders on Turkey, 
Iraq, Jordan, Israel, and Lebanon. 
With an area of 71,227 square miles— 
about the size of North Dakota— 
Syria is a land of deserts, mountains, 
and—along the Mediterranean—fertile 
plains. 

Syria’s recorded history goes back 
more than 4,000 years. The country 
has been governed by many outsiders. 
For several hundred years, the Turks 
held Syria, but after World War I the 
country came under French control. 
In 1946, following World War II, 
Syria became independent. 

The nation’s 3,906,000 people in- 
clude Arabs, Armenians, and a number 
of other groups. Most of them are 
united by the Moslem religion. 

Syria is mainly a farming country. 
Wheat, barley, cotton, and tobacco are 
raised. Oxen, goats, and camels are 
numerous. In Damascus and Aleppo, 
ancient, low structures on narrow, 
winding streets contrast with shining, 
modern buildings on wide avenues. 

Thovgh the average Syrian’s income 

(Continued on page 2) 


World Spotlight 
On War Missiles 


America and the Soviets Race 
To Finish Powerful New 
Long-Range Rockets 


‘AND the rockets’ red glare, the 

bombs bursting in air, gave 
proof thro’ the night that our flag 
was still there.” 

Most Americans know that these 
words—a part of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner”’—were written by Francis 
Scott Key in 1814, as he watched a 
British naval attack against the de- 
fenses of Baltimore. The rockets 
which Key mentioned were British 
weapons, capable of traveling about 
114 miles. 

Even in the 1800’s, military rockets 
were nothing new. They had been 
employed by the Chinese as early as 
the year 1232, and had become known 
in various other parts of the world. 

However, the rockets used in past 
centuries were a far cry from the com- 
plicated and powerful missiles that 
we are building today. 

During the last few weeks, Russian 
and American tests of long-range 
rockets have played a big role in the 
news. The “missile race” between 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
is a subject of much discussion and 
guesswork. In this article we take up 
some of the principal questions that 
have arisen. 


In the first place, just what do we 
mean by the term “missile”? What 
kind of weapon is involved? 


According to the dictionary, a mis- 
sile is anything that can be thrown 
or projected so as to strike a distant 
object. A rifle bullet is a type of 
missile, by this definition, and so is an 
arrow. But when present-day mili- 
tary men use the term, they refer to 
rockets or jet-propelled craft that can 
fly—unpiloted—against enemy tar- 
gets. 

Certain missiles are rocket-driven, 
while others are not. The rockets gain 
an important advantage by carrying 
their own oxygen supply. This feature 
enables the larger ones to climb far 
beyond our earth’s atmosphere. 

Other missiles, not nearly so swift 
as the rockets, depend on air-breath- 
ing jet engines. These are, in effect, 
pilotless jet planes. They can’t fly 
above the atmosphere, from which 
they must obtain oxygen. 

In news stories about missiles, we 
often notice the terms guided and bal- 
listic. Here is what they mean: 

A guided missile is controlled, or 
directed, all the way to its target. The 
guidance may be through radio sig- 
nals, or may be handled by delicate 
electronic instruments within the 
weapon itself. A ballistic missile, on 
the other hand, is somewhat like a 
rifle bullet. Though “aimed” and 
guided during the first part of its 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Events in Syria 


(Continued from page 1) 


is less than $160 a year (the average 
American’s is nearly $2,000), this Mid- 
dle Eastern country is better off than 
many other Arab lands. Despite an 
unstable government, Syria has made 
considerable economic progress’ in 
Increased irrigation has 
helped boost crop production. The sale 
of cotton has boomed since 1950. 

Trouble relations. Instability in 
the government and constant troubles 
with neighboring lands have marked 
Syria’s record since it became inde- 
pendent. On at least 6 occasions, one 
military group or another has suc- 
ceeded in taking over the government. 

In 1948, Syria—a member of the 
Arab League—joined in the war 
against Israel. (The Arab League is 
a group of 9 Arab countries that co- 
operate on matters of common inter- 
est.) Since that conflict ended— 
largely through the efforts of the 
United Nations—Syria has been on 
hostile terms with Israel. Many Arab 
refugees from Israel live in camps in- 
side Syria. Along the Syria-Israel 
boundary, there have been numerous 
shooting incidents. 

3ut even though she is linked to 
other Arab lands by a common enmity 
for Israel, Syria’s relations with her 
Arab neighbors are not smooth. None 
of the Arab countries has been more 
fanatically nationalistic than has 
Syria. Lebanon, Jordan, and Iraq fear 
that Syria would, if the opportunity 
appeared, take some of their terri- 
tories. 

Syria is also on the outs with her 
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SHUKRI AL-KUWATLY 
President of Syria 


northern neighbor, Turkey. The latter 
is a strongly pro-western country, and 
belongs to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO)—the western 
defense group of which the United 
States is a member. Syrian nation- 
alists have long wanted to annex cer- 
tain parts of Turkey. 

Red influence. Some years ago, the 
communists spotted Syria as a likely 
place for penetration. Rising nation- 
alism and internal quarrels in this 
land created a favorable situation for 
the Reds to advance their cause and 
control. 

Today they have succeeded in in- 
filtrating the government, the army, 
radio stations, and newspapers. They 
operate openly throughout the country. 
Aiding Syria’s communists is the large 
and intensely active staff of the Soviet 
embassy in Damascus. 

For the past 2 the 
Syrians have been securing arms from 
Russia. Trade in peacetime 
between the 2 lands has also been on 


years or so, 
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the upswing. A new aid agreement 
was recently signed, providing that 
the Soviet Union shall continue to send 
arms and other goods to Syria. 

President Shukri al-Kuwatly is not 
regarded as a communist, but he is 
easily controlled by pro-Red officials. A 
key figure in spreading communist in- 
fluence has been Colonel Abdul Hamid 
Serraj, chief of army intelligence. 

Last month, a shake-up in the army 
left Afif Bizri, a communist sym- 
pathizer, in charge. Tight military 
control was clamped on the country, 
and Syrian officials charged that the 
United States had been plotting to 
upset the ruling group in Syria. That 
country’s government expelled 3 U.S. 
officials who had been stationed at our 
embassy in Damascus. 

Officials in Washington flatly denied 
the charges. In retaliation, our gov- 
ernment expelled the Syrian ambassa- 
dor and one of his assistants from the 
United States. 

Threat to free world. If Syria be- 
comes a Russian puppet, she can cause 
great trouble for the western nations. 
She might even be able to cripple 
western Europe’s economy by depriv- 
ing that industrial region of much oil 
needed to power its factories. 

While Syria does not produce oil 
itself, vast amounts of petroleum are 
taken from the ground in Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia. One-third of all Middle 
East oil flows through pipes from the 
producing regions across Syria to 
Mediterranean seaports in Lebanon. 
Tankers then carry the oil to western 
Europe. 

Any time Syria wishes to stop the 
flow of oil, she can cut these lines—as 
she demonstrated last fall. When the 
British, French, and Israelis launched 
their attack on Egypt, Syria—an ally 
of Egypt—cut the lines anc stopped 
the flow of petroleum to the Mediter- 
ranean ports. This act, together with 
the blocking of the Suez Canal, created 
serious fuel scarcities in England, 
France and other European countries. 

A communist Syria would also be a 
threat to our NATO ally, Turkey. The 
latter is squeezed between Syria in the 
south, and the Soviet Union (and the 
Black Sea which Russia dominates) in 
the north. 

A Soviet-supported 
mean tense days for Israel. 


Syria would 
Strength- 
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STREET SCENE IN DAMASCUS—population 400,000—the capital of Syria 
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ened by Russian arms, Syria might be 
emboldened to renew the Arab strug- 
gle against the Jewish land. 

Moreover, under communist control, 
Syria would furnish the Soviet Union 
a base from which it could spread 
propaganda in, and spread its control 
over, other Middle Eastern nations. 
A hold on the Middle East would then 
enable Russia to launch a drive into 
Africa and southern Asia. 

Western reaction. How can the 
Soviet penetration of Syria be curbed? 

Some observers believe that Syria 
has moved so far toward the Russian 
camp that she is already a Soviet 
puppet. A majority feel, though, that 
Syria is not yet completely a satellite 
of Russia, as—for example—Romania 
and Czechoslovakia are. They point 
out that Syria’s leaders still profess to 
be “neutral,” though their actions un- 
questionably show their strong Red 
leanings. 

What troubles western leaders is 
that the measures we had taken earlier 
to block the communists from moving 
into the Middle East are proving in- 
effective in the Syrian situation. For 
example, last winter we promised to 
come to the aid of any Middle East 
nation that asked for assistance in 
standing up to the Soviet Union. We 


did so under the measure that is known 
as the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

Under this act, however, aid cannot 
be given unless a country asks for it. 
In Syria, the government has not re- 
quested such assistance—and, of 
course, will not so long as it is con- 
trolled by communists or their sup- 
porters. In fact, Syrian leaders have, 
on many occasions, bitterly attacked 
the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

The Middle East Treaty Organiza- 
tion (METO), set up in 1955 to bolster 
the area’s defenses against Red ag- 
gression, has likewise not been effec- 
tive in curbing the threat in Syria. In 
this group, Turkey, Pakistan, Iran, 
Iraq, and Great Britain—sometimes 
called the Baghdad-pact powers—are 
joined. The United States does not 
have full membership in the group, but 
supports it closely. 

METO, formed in Iraq’s capital city 
of Baghdad, was established mainly to 
deal with outright Soviet aggression. 
In Syria, though, the Reds are carry- 
ing out their aims through clever co- 
operation and undercover activities. 
Therefore METO cannot intervene. 
Syria does not belong to the group, 
and has often criticized it. 

The situation in Syria is an excel- 
lent example of the difficulties con- 
fronting the free world as it seeks to 
curb the spread of Red influence and 
control. This type of meddling is far 
more difficult to deal with than is out- 
right armed attack. Yet it is the form 
which Soviet aggression is expected 
increasingly to take in coming years. 

Arab influence. In checking Syria’s 
swing toward communism, some ob- 
servers feel that the influence of the 
other Arab lands may be most effec- 
tive. For example, columnist Dorothy 
Thompson has written: 

“|. . whenever an Arab state moves 
too far to the left with an increase of 
Soviet influence, its neighboring Arab 
states promptly move in the other di- 
rection. Or, to use the analogy (com- 
parison) of a teeter-totter, if one end 
of it leaps up in the air, the others 
crowd upon it to restore the equilib- 
rium.” 

In recent weeks, there has been 
evidence that this reaction has been 
taking place. Three Middle Eastern 
kings—Hussein of Jordan, Faisal of 
Iraq, and Saud of Saudi Arabia—have 
conferred several times. All are fear- 
ful of Soviet penetration of their coun- 
tries. They lean toward the western 
powers as does Lebanon, another Arab 
nation. 

Syria is not, to be sure, on the best 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
WITH A POPULATION of 3,906,000, Syria has an area of 71,227 square miles. 
Syria fronts on the Mediterranean Sea. 


Symbols represent producing oil fields. 
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THE WORLD OF TODAY. Geographers differ in giving figures on continents. 
We include surrounding areas such as Greenland, as well as Central America, with 
North America. Information on Asia takes in Japan, the Philippines, and Indonesia. 
Flat maps of our global world always show some distortion. Greenland, for ex- 


DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
ample, looks much larger than it really is, and Africa appears smaller. Percent- 
ages on areas and populations don’t add up to 100 because some very small 
islands are not included. Antarctica is disregarded in this study. The story 
below gives a nutshell description of the 6 continents. 








of terms with these countries. Never- 
theless, she is more likely to be in- 
fluenced by them than by the free- 
world nations. Moreover, Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia can exert economic pres- 
sure on Syria, which depends for 
about 15 per cent of her income on 
fees paid by these 2 neighbors for the 
use of oil pipelines. While Syria can 
cut these lines if she wishes, she will 
—at the same time—harm her own 
financial welfare. 

It is thought that Egypt, Syria’s 
closest friend in the Arab world, may 
be concerned about Syria’s recent slide 
toward communism. While President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt has also 
accepted aid from the Russians, he has 
imprisoned Reds inside Egypt. 

Western observers. believe that 
Nasser does not want the Soviet Union 
to increase its influence any more in 
the Middle East. For one thing, he is 
aware that the communists might then, 
in time, gain control of Egypt. More- 
over, rising Russian influence in the 
region threatens Nasser’s own plans 
for leadership of the Arab world. 

Whether the influence of other Arab 
states will keep Syria from becoming 
a Soviet satellite remains to be seen. 
In the past 10 days or so, Syria has 
toned down its pro-Russian propa- 
ganda a bit. The nation’s leaders still 
maintain that their country is “neu- 
tral’ and not a Soviet satellite. 

While the persuasion of other Arab 
lands may help keep Syria from lining 
up completely with Russia, U. S. 
leaders agree that other effective 
means must be sought to curb the 
spread of communism in the Middle 
East. With that goal in mind, Loy W. 
Henderson, Deputy Under Secretary 
of State, has recently visited Turkey 
and Lebanon. 

Since his return, we have stepped up 
the delivery of arms to Jordan, Leba- 
non, Turkey, and Irag. Further steps 
to prevent the spread of communism 
into these lands are being studied. 
—By HOWARD SWEET 





How the 6 Continents Compare 


Asia Largest in Area—Has Over Half of World’s People 


HE world’s continents rank in size 
as follows: 


Asia 

. Africa 

. North America 

. South America 

. Europe 

. Australia one 
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Here are the population rankings of 
the continents: 


Asia 

. Europe 

. North America 
. Africa 

. South America 
. Australia 
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Now for a brief description of these 
large land units: 

Asia is the home of about one-half 
the human race. Most of the people 
are poor farmers. Japan is an impor- 
tant manufacturing country, but few 
other Asian nations have much indus- 
try. The average income per person 
in Asia ranges from $210 per year in 
Japan to under $50 a year in several 
countries. 

Since large areas of Asia are dry 
or mountainous, many people crowd 
the fertile river plains. Some impor- 
tant Asian rivers are: the Hwang Ho, 
Yangtze, Si, Mekong, Menam, Irra- 
waddy, Ganges, Indus, Tigris, and 
Euphrates. The world’s highest moun- 
tains, the Himalayas, lie between India 
and central Asia. 

Fifteen Asian nations have won in- 
dependence since World War II. These 
are: Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, 
Indonesia, Israel, Jordan, South Korea, 
Laos, Lebanon, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Syria, South Viet Nam, and Malaya. 

In the East-West struggle Japan, 


the Philippines, Pakistan, Turkey, and 
others have close ties with the West. 
Communists control Soviet Asia, the 
Chinese mainland, North Korea, and 
North Viet Nam. India, Burma, and 
Indonesia are the main neutral lands. 

Africa—considerably larger than our 
own continent of North America— 
contains vast regions of sparsely popu- 
lated desert and tropical forest. The 
forests, though, are valuable for tim- 
ber and rubber. 

Africa’s farming and grazing lands 
are along the coasts or in the “small 
bush” country which lies between the 
deserts and the forests. Africa’s 
mineral wealth is immense, but mostly 
untapped. There are 5 large rivers: 
the Nile, Congo, Niger, Zambezi, and 
Orange. 

Negroes, Arabs, and Europeans live 
in Africa, with the Negroes by far the 
largest group. They and the Arabs 
generally live very poorly. 

Recent demands for independence 
have resulted in 5 new Airican Na- 
tions: Libya, Tunisia, Morocco, Sudan, 
and Ghana. Most of Africa is still 
ruled by European countries—mainly 
Britain, France, Belgium, and Portu- 
gal. Communists have made little 
progress in Africa thus far, but they 
are trying to spread their influence 
there. 

North America is a wealthy con- 
tinent with less than one-tenth the 
world’s population. Coastal mountain 
ranges, rich in minerals, enclose a 
superb farming heartland. The aver- 
age annual income of $1,990 per person 
in the United States is by far the 
world’s highest. Canada’s $1,269 ranks 
second. On the other hand, there is 
widespread poverty in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. 

































The United States and Canada are 
among the top leaders of the free 
world. 

South America’s greatest physical 
features are the rugged Andes Moun- 
tains, running down the west coast, 
and the basin of the Amazon River, the 
world’s largest river. Other impor- 
tant rivers include the Orinoco and the 
Rio de la Plata system. 

South America’s tropical products 
are valuable, its mineral wealth great, 
but its resources are not well devel- 
oped. Most people are poor farmers 
and miners. Venezuela’s $552 average 
annual income per person is tops, with 
the figure dropping to a little more 
than $100 in some of the countries. 

In the East-West conflict the South 
American nations support the West. 

Europe has more people for its size 
than any other continent. Its chief 
geographic features are a great moun- 
tain range traversing the south and 
an agricultural plain crossing the 
north. Europe’s most important rivers 
are the Volga, the Danube, and the 
Rhine. 

Though Europe has long been an im- 
portant manufacturing region, most 
of its people are farmers. Living 
standards are lower than ours, but are 
high compared to those of Asia, 
Africa, and South America. Commu- 
nism divides Europe about in half. 

Australia, about the size of the 
United States, has fewer people than 
California. A land of open spaces, its 
ranching industry is important, but 
most people live in industrial cities. 
The average income per person in 
Australia is about $1,000 a year. Aus- 
tralia and new Zealand are closely 
allied with the West. 
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The Story of the Week 


New Senator 


The party line-up in the U. S. Sen- 
ate is now 50 Democrats to 46 Repub- 
licans, as against 49 Democrats to 47 
Republicans when the 85th Congress 
winter. The Democrats 
picked up an additional seat when 
William Proxmire of Wisconsin won 
an upset victory over his Republican 
opponent, former Governor Walter 
Kohler, late last month. 

Proxmire filled a seat left vacant 
by the death, last May, of Republican 
Senator Joseph McCarthy. The new 
Wisconsin Senator was a strong critic 
of the late McCarthy. 

3orn 41 years ago in Illinois, Prox- 
mire studied gov- 
ernment at Yale 
and Harvard Uni- 
versities. He served 
in the U. S. Army 
during World War 
II. In 1949 he went 
to Wisconsin to 
work as a news- 
paper reporter, and 
later he became 
head of a_ small 
printing firm there. He has been ac- 
tive in his adopted state’s political 
affairs for a number of years. 

Democrats point to Proxmire’s vic- 
tory over Kohier, who is a supporter 
of President Eisenhower, as an indi- 
cation that the voters are “fed up” 
with Republican rule in the White 
House. Republicans disagree. They 
say Kohler lost the Wisconsin Senate 
race largely because of a serious split 
in party ranks over who was to be 
the state’s GOP candidate in the con- 
test. 


opened last 





Sen. Proxmire 


The British People 


Revolutionary changes in Britain— 
and age-old customs—are described in 
“These Are the British,” a new book 
by Drew Middleton, London corre- 
spondent of the New York Times. 

Britain’s manual workers are 
“better housed, better paid, and more 
secure than ever before,’ Middleton 
says. “Few things demonstrate more 
strikingly this change in status than 
the worker’s insistence on a television 
set as a necessity.” 

Middleton feels that the people of 
this “new class” are so concerned with 
their own comforts, entertainment, 
and security that they are not prop- 
erly interested in larger national and 
world problems—problems that may 
be of vital importance to their future. 

The breaking up of a 250-year-old 
British empire is described in the 
book, but Britain is still a power in 
world affairs, says the author. Middle- 
ton considers the Anglo-American Al- 
liance a solid base for free-world 
diplomacy. 

“Britain’s old position as a ‘work- 
shop of the world’ has_ vanished.” 
Japan and Germany are bidding for 
and getting an important slice of vital 
overseas trade. 

In Britain’s “Welfare” State, ‘the 
modern John Bull can be born, cared 
for as an infant, educated, employed, 
hospitalized . . . and pensioned, all at 
the expense of the state’—paid for 
by higher taxes. 

Despite these great changes, Middle- 
ton sees the British people as retain- 
ing their old virtues of “tough- 
mindedness, a quiet form of bravery, 





a love of justice—a living belief in 
the democratic process.” 

“The Crown stands as it has for 
1,000 years.” The Queen cannot 
change government decisions, but what 
the Queen says “counts a great deal.” 

“Elizabeth II is much prettier than 
her photographs. She is slowly over- 
coming her nervousness in public.” 

Soccer is the national game, al- 
though rugby and other sports are 
played and watched by tens of thou- 
sands. Devoted cricket fans restrain 
their rooting to an occasional 
“‘well hit, well hit indeed, sir.” 

In “These Are the British” we read, 
that, for every 1,000 Britons, 611 
copies of the daily papers are sold— 
almost double the U. S. rate; that 
Britain will soon get one-third of her 
electricity from nuclear power; that 
communists are not strong as a party, 
but have influence in key unions. 

For a lively report from a man who 
really knows Britain, we recommend 
“These Are the British,” by Drew 
Middleton. 


Asian Flu 


Will I be very sick if I catch the 
Asian influenza (flu)? What can I 
do to protect myself from this illness? 

These are among the dozens of 
questions Americans everywhere are 
asking about the flu that originated 
in Asia last spring and spread into 
the United States in the summer. 
Here, in brief, are some of these ques- 
tions with answers given by the U. S. 
Public Health Service: 

Does Asian flu differ from other 
kinds of influenza? The symptoms of 
all types of flu are similar. They in- 
clude headache, high fever, sore 
throat, cough, and aching muscles. 

Are we likely to have Asian flu 
epidemics this fall and winter? Yes, 
the sickness is most likely to spread 













































































UNITED PRESS 
MODEL of 44-story skyscraper which— 
in scarlet red—will add new color to 
New York City’s skyline. Note the un- 
usual checkerboard pattern of the win- 
dows. The building will replace Car- 
negie Hall, famous concert auditorium. 
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“BLOODHOUND,” a guided missile Britain expects to replace fighter aircraft 


rapidly when the cold weather comes. 

Is the illness a serious one? Asian 
flu has led to very few deaths so far. 
Most victims get over the sickness in 
less than a week and suffer no serious 
after-effects. But large numbers of 
people in towns and cities may be 
bed-stricken with the disease at the 
same time, thereby crippling normal 
activities and services. 

When will anti-flu shots be available 
to everyone? Much of the vaccine 
now being produced is going to per- 
sons engaged in health work and other 
essential services, including the armed 
forces. Efforts are being made, though, 
to provide some 85,000,000 Americans 
with the vaccine by January 1. 

Will the vaccine definitely prevent 
flu? Not in all cases. It is expected 
to be 60 to 70 per cent effective. 

Aside from getting vaccinated, is 
there anything else one can do to ward 
off Asian flu? Not much. The sick- 
ness is highly contagious, and hits 
many persons regardless of their state 
of health. 


UN General Assembly 


The big, round-domed United Na- 
tions General Assembly hall in New 
York City is buzzing with activity. 
Delegates from 81 nations are working 
there, preparing for the 12th regular 
General Assembly session which opens 
tomorrow, September 17. (A special 
session of the Assembly opened a week 
ago to discuss only one issue—the 
brutal Soviet attack on Hungary last 
fall.) 

One of the first duties of the new 
General Assembly will be to choose 
its president for the coming year. The 
outgoing chief of the UN body is 
Thailand’s Prince Wan. 

Other issues that the Assembly is 
likely to discuss are (1) global dis- 
armament, (2) Korea’s future and 
problems arising from the uneasy 
truce there, and (3) threats of new 
violence in the Middle East. 

The opening of the UN body will 
be attended ky foreign affairs chiefs 
or other top légders of most member 
nations. The ited States will be 
represented by ‘Secretary of State 
Dulles. Foreign “Ministers Selwyn 


Lloyd of Britain, Chistian Pineau of 
France, and Andrei Gromyko of Rus- 
sia will also attend. 

Meanwhile, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
will continue to head our regular UN 
delegation. Other American delegates 
at the forthcoming 


will be 


session 


Congressmen A. S. J. Carnahan of 
Missouri and Walter Judd of Minne- 
sota, plus AFL-CIO chief George 
Meany, and Indiana University pres- 
ident Herman Wells. 


Citizenship Day 


Americans everywhere will observe 
tomorrow, September 17, as Citizen- 
ship Day. The day is the 170th an- 
niversary of the signing of our Con- 
stitution in Independence Hall at Phil- 
adelphia. 

Citizenship Day is a time to give 
thanks for the Constitution, which 
contains the guarantees of freedom 
and the principles that make possible 
our democratic government. It is also 
a day for thinking about the privileges 
and duties that are ours as citizens. 

It is well to remember, on Citizen- 
ship Day, that both American-born 
citizens and persons who moved to this 
country from other lands and have 
met requirements for becoming citi- 
zens enjoy the same privileges of free- 
dom. Rights of both groups are pro- 
tected by the Constitution. 

This document, and its changes over 
the years, are being discussed in a 
series of historical background ar- 
ticles beginning with the current is- 
sue of the AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Crowded Schools 


Many classrooms—from the lower 
grades through college—are bulging 
with more students than ever before 
this fall. Altogether, our schools 
have an enrollment of more than 43,- 
000,000 students—a record number. 

The greatest increase in enrollment 
this year over last is in the grade 
schools. They now have more than 
30,670,000 pupils, as compared with 
about 29,700,000 during 1956-1957. 

High schools have nearly 8,500,000 
students—over 600,000 more than a 
year ago. Almost half of those who 
complete their high school education 
now go on to college. Enrollment in 
colleges, universities, and other ad- 
vanced schools, meanwhile, stands at 
about 4,000,000, as against 3,800,000 
a year ago. 

Are the states and local governments 
providing classrooms, teachers, and 
school equipment fast enough to take 
care of the ever-increasing number of 
students? 

Supporters and opponents of federal 
aid to education sharply disagree over 
the answer to this question. The last 
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2 meetings of Congress have turned 
down proposals for federal funds to 
help in building more schools. 


Television 


The nation’s big television networks 
say they will present a greater variety 
of good shows than ever before during 
the 1957-1958 season. 

ABC announces that New York 
Metropolitan Opera star Patrice Mun- 
sel headlines a TV series of her own 
this year. The same network is also 
presenting a new all-star golf series 
in which top players such as Sam 
Snead and Cary Middlecoff demon- 
strate their skill on the fairways. 

CBS has a special series of monthly 
90-minute shows for the coming year, 
presenting such works as Mark 
Twain’s “Prince and the Pauper,” and 
Cole Porter-S. J. Perelman’s “Alad- 
din.” CBS has also lined up a series 
of programs showing great men and 
events that have made history. These 
include the Niirnburg trials of nazi 
war criminals and interviews with 
Britain’s Winston Churchill. 

NBC’s 1957-1958 plans include a 
number of plays, many in color, in- 
cluding such favorites as “the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,” “Pinocchio,” and 
“Twelfth Night.”’ NBC will also spot- 
light Britain’s Queen Elizabeth II’s 
visit to America. 


Soviet Puzzle 


For some years now, Moscow’s Red 
rulers have switched from angry 
growls to big grins and back again 
to growls to suit their own purposes 
in their dealings with the free world. 

The Soviets recently turned back 
to growls in the “cold war’ between 
communism and democracy. Two in- 
dications of this are (1) Russia’s 
boast that it has long-range missiles 
capable of hitting any spot on the 
globe, and (2) Moscow’s stiffening 
stand against agreeing to any kind of 
disarmament plan at this time. 

Of course, no one on this side of 
the Iron Curtain knows for certain 
why Russia has adopted its latest “get 
tough” policy. It is felt by many ob- 
servers, however, that Moscow may 
be flaunting its strength now because 
(1) Russian boss Nikita Khrushchev 
wants to let his opponents at home 
know that he has a strong Red Army 
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behind him, and (2) the Soviets want 
to warn the rest of the world that, 
regardless of troubles at home, they 
are militarily powerful. 

Despite this latest display of ag- 
gressiveness, there is no evidence that 
Moscow is bent on war at this time. 
Top Soviet leaders appear to under- 
stand that an all-out nuclear war 
could destroy all mankind—including 
themselves. 


Difficult Problem 


The recent highly publicized events 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, and certain 
other communities once again drama- 
tize the knotty problems involved in 
putting school integration into effect 
throughout the country. Conflicts 
between the federal government on 
one hand, and a number of states and 
communities on the other, are sure to 
continue over this issue. 

Citizens and leaders of certain states 
are still convinced that the integration 
issue should be worked out on a local 
basis without federal interference. 
Other Americans are just as strongly 
convinced that the problem can only be 
settled on a national level under fed- 
eral supervision. 

Meanwhile, the new civil rights 
measure passed by the 85th Congress, 
which deals chiefly with voting rights 
for Negroes and other minority 
groups, is also likely to cause prob- 
lems in certain parts of the country. 
We shall discuss this matter in a 
major article next week. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
deal with (1) the new civil rights bill, 
and (2) foreign aid. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








During a railroad strike in England a 
volunteer engineer on the London-Liver- 
pool W 5 now performed the remarkable 
feat of bringing the train into Liverpool 
25 minutes ahead of time. The passen- 
gers went forward in a body to thank 
him. The engineer, pale faced, emerged 
from the cab. 

“Don’t thank me,” he gasped. “I only 
found out how to stop this thing 5 min- 
utes ago.” 

* 


Actress Gale Robbins: In Hollywood, 
man may not live by bread alone, but 
many get by on their crust. 


























SUOZZ!I FROM THE FISHERMAN MAGAZINE 


“T don’t care what you say—I’m thirsty.” 


Thomas Edison took great pride in the 
labor-saving gadgets he installed in his 
summer home and was delighted to show 
his guests around the place. To get back 
to the house from the garden it was nec- 
essary to pass through an extremely 
heavy turnstile. 

“Mr. Edison,” asked one of his guests, 
“with all the wonderful things you have 
invented around here, how does it happen 
that you haven’t eliminated this heavy 
turnstile?” His eyes twinkling, Mr. Edi- 
son replied: 

“Well, you see, everybody who passes 
through that turnstile pumps 8 gallons 
of water into the tank on the roof.” 


* 


Bank teller: What is your name, sir? 

Patron: Don’t you see my signature? 
It’s right there. 

Bank teller: Yes, sir. That’s what 
aroused my curiosity! 


* 


A boy was sent against his will to a 
private boarding school. He had been 
told to write home regularly and tell his 
parents all about himself and his new 
life. 

At the end of a week his first letter 
arrived. 

“There are 370 boys here,” he wrote. 
“T wish there were 369.” 
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The President’s Cabinet 


RESIDENT Eisenhower’s Cabinet 

has 10 regular members who, as 
heads of important government de- 
partments, are top assistants to the 
Chief Executive. They are: 

John Foster Dulles. The 69-year- 
old Secretary of State has been the 
President’s top representative in deal- 
ing with other countries since 1953. 
As head of the State Department, 
Dulles is in charge of some 33,900 
employes, including our overseas am- 
bassadors, who are scattered over the 
globe. A New York lawyer, Dulles 
has long been active in international 
affairs. 

Robert Anderson. As Secretary of 
the Treasury, Anderson supervises the 
work of 78,000 employes who collect 
taxes, print and coin our money, and 
manage the nation’s finances. A Texas 
lawyer and businessman, 47-year-old 
Anderson has headed the Treasury 
since last July. 

Neil McElroy. He will take over the 
sprawling Defense Department Octo- 
ber 1 from the outgoing Secretary of 
Defense, Charles Wilson. As the top 
official of the Defense Department, 52- 
year-old McElroy will direct a staff of 
about 1,000,000 civilian workers and 
some 2,700,000 men and women in 
uniform who are engaged in the vital 
job of building up our defenses. The 
new Defense Secretary is an Ohio 
businessman. 

Herbert Brownell, Jr. He _ has 
headed the Justice Department since 
1953. His office, which has over 30,000 
employes, conducts Uncle Sam’s legal 
affairs and includes the nation’s best 
known anti-crime agency—the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI). 
Brownell, 53, was formerly a promi- 
nent New York lawyer. 

Arthur Summerfield. Postmaster 
General since 1953, Summerfield di- 
rects more than 500,000 workers who 
have the gigantic task of handling the 
nation’s mails. The 58-year-old official 
was formerly a Michigan realtor and 
automobile dealer. 

Fred Seaton. As Secretary of the 
Interior, Seaton directs a staff of some 
56,000 workers. His department 
supervises the conservation and man- 
agement of our natural resources and 
safeguards the rights of Indians. A 
47-year-old Nebraska .publisher and 
radio station operator, Seaton has held 
his present post since 1956. 

Ezra Taft Benson. He heads the 
Department of Agriculture whose 


95,900 employes work with the na- 
tion’s farmers in matters relating to 
the growing and selling of crops. He 
also administers the government’s 
various farm aid plans. A resident of 
Utah, 58-year-old Benson has spent 
much of his life working with farm 
problems. 

Sinclair Weeks. Secretary of Com- 
merce since 1953, Weeks supervises 
the work of over 52,000 employes who 
seek to encourage trade and help busi- 
ness. His department includes the 
Weather Bureau and Patent Office. 
Weeks, 64, is a Boston businessman. 

James Mitchell. As Secretary of 
Labor, Mitchell directs the activities 
of about 6,000 employes who see to 
it that federal laws relating to work- 
ing conditions are obeyed. Mitchell, 
56, was a New Jersey department 
store executive before becoming head 
of the Labor Department in 1953. 

Marion Folsom. As head of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW), Folsom supervises 
health programs, social security, and 
the federal government’s school activi- 
ties. HEW has about 52,500 workers. 
Folsom, 63, was an executive for a big 
New York camera concern before tak- 
ing over his present post in 1955. 
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Who Is Ahead in the Race for Long-Range Rockets? 


(Concluded from page 1) 


flight, this weapon travels “on its own” 
during the last part. 

The huge missiles which now oc- 
cupy the news spotlight are ballistic 
rockets. One type is the interconti- 
mental ballistic missile (ICBM), ex- 
pected to travel more than 5,000 miles. 
Another is the intermediate-range bal- 
listic missile (IRBM), which reaches 
about 1,500 miles. 


In the development and production 
of missiles, how much has the United 
States accomplished? 


Approximately a dozen different 
kinds of missiles have actually been 
put into the hands of our fighting men 
within the last few years. One of the 
best known among these is the Army’s 
rocket Nike, named after the Greek 
goddess of victory. 

In many parts of the United States, 
batteries of Nike missiles stand ready 
to protect cities and military installa- 
tions against enemy bombers. Mirac- 
ulous radar devices control the launch- 
ing of this rocket, and guide it toward 
the target. 

Nike’s first model, which has been 
in service for some time, can travel 
about 25 miles. A later model (the 
Nike Hercules), armed with atomic 
explosives, flies much farther. It is 
slated to be on the job this year. 

There are several kinds of rockets 
that our fighter planes now carry, for 
us¢ against other aircraft. A good ex- 
ample is the Navy’s Sidewinder. Re- 
leased automatically at the proper 
moment, this swift “bird” guides 
itself to the target—attracted by heat 
from the enemy plane’s engine. The 
Sidewinder, placed at one end of a 
football field, will detect the heat of a 
cigarette at the other end. 

A new Air Force rocket, the Genie, 
enables fighter craft to hurl atomic 
explosives at enemy planes. 

In Army hands—serving as artil- 
lery—are such rockets as Honest John, 
with a range of about 15 miles, and 
the Corporal, which flies 100 miles. 
Also in production for the Army is a 
200-mile rocket known as Redstone. 
All 8 can carry nuclear explosives. 

Now on duty with U. S. troops over- 
seas is the Air Force Matador. This 
unpiloted jet plane, guided by delicate 
instruments, is able to carry an atomic 
bomb more than 600 miles. The 
Regulus can perform a similar task 
for our Navy. The Air Force hopes 
to have its unpiloted jet Snark, with a 
5,000-mile range, ready for service 
before long. 

There are several other missiles al- 
ready available to our fighting forces, 
and scientists are developing still 
more. Public attention is now focused 
especially on the huge rockets that 
could cross oceans or continents, to 
wipe out whole cities with hydrogen 
bombs. How near completion are 
these? 

The Air Force is working on 2 
rockets—Atlas and Titan—designed to 
travel at least 5,000 miles in about 
half an hour. These ocean-spanning 
monsters are America’s prospective 
ICBM’s, or intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. In a test this year, the 
Atlas flew only a short distance. There 
are differing reports on whether 
other tests—more _ successful—have 
occurred. Titan, meanwhile, isn’t so 
far advanced as Atlas. 

The armed services have been build- 





ing 3 IRBM’s—intermediate-range bal- 
listic missiles—slated to travel about 
1,500 miles. These are the Army’s 
Jupiter, the Air Force’s Thor, and the 
Navy’s Polaris. 

Reports indicate successful tests of 
the Jupiter on 1,500-mile flights. Thor 
missiles have been tested several times, 
but—so far as is generally known— 
they haven’t traveled any great dis- 
tance. According to present Defense 
Department plans, the best features of 
Jupiter and Thor may eventually be 
combined in a single type of rocket. 
(Jokesters in the Pentagon call this 
new missile ‘““Thupiter.”’) 

The Navy’s IRBM, Polaris, is de- 


about 4,000 miles. Russia also has 
tested large numbers of intermediate 
rockets that can travel approximately 
800 miles and perhaps farther. Not 
much is known about the accuracy with 
which Soviet missiles can strike a 
specified target. 

If Russia’s intermediate-range 
rocket is accurate and serviceable, it 
can reach most parts of Western Eu- 
rope from bases behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

Russia knows, however, that we still 
have our fleet of jet bombers—ready 
to carry hydrogen or atomic explosives 
into her homeland. American military 
leaders believe it will be some years 
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NO WONDER HE’S WORRIED in this era of long-distance atomic missiles 


signed for launching from submarines. 
It apparently has not yet been tested. 

The United States has flown at least 
one rocket-powered missile approxi- 
mately 3,600 miles. This was an ex- 
perimental device, pieced together by 
the Army about a year ago. It wasn’t 
intended as an actual weapon. 

Despite some promising tests, our 
intermediate-range and _ long-range 
rockets may require a great deal more 
work before they are ready for combat 
use. Military experts feel that our 
aerial striking power, for several years 
yet, depends mainly on piloted jet 
bombers. 


Are we ahead of Russia in missile 
development ? 


With respect to smaller weapons— 
such as the Nike, Genie, and Side- 
winder—probably so. Our arsenal of 
comparatively short-range missiles is 
thought to be the best in the world. 

As to the larger rockets—those 
which can travel several hundred or 
several thousand miles—there is more 
doubt. U. S. observers believe that 
the Soviets have flown at least 4 ICBM 
distances of 


rockets, probably for 


before the Soviets have missiles 
enough to knock out this fleet and 
destroy its bases. 

In the meantime, we shall be making 
further progress on missiles of our 
own. The United States hopes to keep 
itself supplied with good enough weap- 
ons—of one kind or another—that 
Moscow will be afraid to start a war. 


Are other nations, besides America 
and Russia, working on missiles? 


Yes. Britain and France, for ex- 
ample, have been developing some 
highly effective rockets and unpiloted 
jet craft. 

The British count very heavily on 
such weapons for their aerial defenses 
in the future. Our nation has agreed 
to supply Britain with certain missiles 
—probably the 1,500-mile IRBM’s—as 
soon as possible. 


Is there any known defense against 
long-range enemy rockets? 


None is available now. We have 
nothing that could detect and destroy 
an intercontinental ballistic missile 
during its 30-minute flight from the 
other side of the world. 


Neverthless, scientists believe they 
can create a radar network which 
would detect enemy missiles and send 
swift rockets to knock them out. Gen- 
eral Earle Partridge, head of the 
North American Air Defense Com- 
mand, remarks: “This stretches my 
imagination, but that’s what [the 
scientists and technicians] say can be 
done.” 


What are some of the main disputes 
that have arisen in connection with 
our missile program? 


Many people think there is too much 
duplication of effort among the dif- 
ferent armed services. The Army, 
Navy, and Air Force have been work- 
ing as rivals on separate “families” of 
missiles, instead of pooling their ef- 
forts. Critics argue that such proce- 
dure leads to bickering, confusion, and 
waste. Far more could be accom- 
plished under a unified program, they 
insist. 

Defenders of the present system 
reply: ‘Each service must be left free 
to develop weapons that fit its own 
needs. Often there is some overlap- 
ping; but this causes vigorous com- 
petition, which may in turn bring 
faster progress.” 

Another dispute: the vital question 
of whether our government is exerting 
enough effort on missile development. 
Democratic Senator Henry Jackson of 
Washington contends that the Eisen- 
hower Administration is cutting back 
on Uncle Sam’s missile program for 
economy reasons. Jackson and his 
supporters think there is grave danger 
that Russia may get ahead of us in 
large-scale production of intercon- 
tinental and 1,500-mile rockets. 

Administration spokesmen, mean- 
while, argue as follows: “‘The Defense 
Department seeks, in every reasonable 
way, to economize. However, the econ- 
omy drive does not hinder our effort to 
build long-range and intermediate- 
range rockets. This nation is making 
good progress on its missile program, 
despite the tremendous engineering 
problems involved.” 

In conclusion: There are many un- 
answered questions about the inter- 
national race to produce reliable rock- 
ets of medium and long range. But 
certainly the race is still going on. 
We have not lost it—nor have we won. 

—By TOM MYER 





What Can You Do? 


As you study the important public 
problems of our days, you are certain 
to reach some conclusions as to what 
should be done about them. How can 
you make your influence felt? 

There are several courses of action 
open to you. One is to discuss your 
views with your parents and friends. 
In addition, you can write letters ex- 
pressing your opinions to local news- 
papers, to members of Congress, and 
to the White House. Remember, our 
elected officials are guided in their ac- 
tions by the opinions of average citi- 
zens like yourself. 

You and our country can benefit 
from the knowledge you acquire from 
day to day only if you express your 
views to others. State your opinions 
thoughtfully and calmly, but don’t 
hesitate to express them! 
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Your Vocabulary 











In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase whose meaning 
is most nearly the same. Correct an- 
swers are on page 8, column 4. 


1. The opinion of the witness was 
irrelevant (ir-rél’é-vant). (a) valua- 
ble (b) not pertinent (c) illogical (d) 
harmful. 


2. The dictator was an enigma 
(é-nig’mii) to those who knew him. 
(a) mysterious person (b) clever per- 
son (c) kindly person (d) frightening 
person. 


3. The opposition decided to capitu- 
late (ka-pit’i-lat). (a) fight tempo- 
rarily (b) resist to the end (c) be 
fair (d) yield. 

4. His insidious (in-sid’i-iis) re- 
marks caused concern among those on 
the committee. (a) insulting (b) sly 
and treacherous (c) bold (d) politi- 
cally shrewd. 


5. The senator gave a_ plausible 
(plaw’zi-b’1]) explanation for his ac- 
tions. (a) unsatisfactory (b) fan- 
tastic (c) reasonable (d) unbelieva- 
ble. 


6. Even his opponents admired his 
prowess (prow’és). (a) skill and 
courage (b) artistic ability (c) speak- 
ing ability (d) intelligence and wit. 


7. His stand on the bill was detri- 
mental (dét-ri-mén’tal) to party unity. 
(a) helpful (b) baffling (c) injurious 
(d) necessary. 


SPORTS 


PRETTY, 19-year-old girl from 
Wyandotte, Michigan, is given a 
good deal of credit for the rapidly 
growing interest in archery. Ann 
Marston’s appearances at sport shows 
and on television have brought the 
sport to the attention of many people. 
Born in England, Ann was taught 
the basic skills of archery by her 
father, a British champion at the 
sport. In 1948, the Marstons moved 
to Michigan. Since coming to Amer- 
ica, Ann has won 8 national champion- 
ships, and has given many shooting 
exhibitions. A favorite act is one in 
which she shoots arrows through 














colored balloons. 

Ann also swims, plays tennis, and 
is an expert at tap dancing and ballet. 
Interested in dramatics, she has ap- 
peared in several films prepared for 
television. 





WIDE WORLD 


ARCHERY QUEEN Ann Marston 








MOSLER SAFE CO 
ORIGINALS of both the Constitution and Declaration of Independence are on dis- 
play in the Archives Building in Washington, D. C., so that visitors may see them 


Historical Background 


First of Series on Constitution 


HE day was warm in Philadelphia 

at the end of a hot, dry summer on 
September 17, 1787, just 170 years 
ago. Wearing dress-up clothes of the 
times—-trousers fastened at the knees, 
long stockings, and fancy wigs—41l 
men sat perspiring in Pennsylvania 
State House. 

The 41 were delegates to the con- 
vention which drafted our Constitu- 
tion. The convention had opened in 
May. After lengthy debate and some 
compromise, the Constitution had been 
drafted. On the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 17, the delegates were ready to 
wind up their work. 

As he had done throughout the ses- 
sions since May, George Washington 
presided. Then 55, he suffered from 
rheumatism and looked tired. He lis- 
tened quietly as the Constitution was 
read in full. The reading finished, he 
signed the document—unaware at the 
time that he would become our first 
President under it. Other delegates 
then stepped forward to sign. 

James Madison—not yet 40 and, like 
Washington, a future President—was 
one signer. Others were Alexander 
Hamilton, 30, who was to become first 
Secretary of the Treasury under the 
Constitution; and John Rutledge, 48, 
one of the first Justices of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Youngest to sign was Jonathan Day- 
ton, 26, who became a senator. Oldest 
was Benjamin Franklin, 81. He had 
signed the 1776 Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the same room of the State 
House (now called Independence Hall) 
in which the Constitutional delegates 
were meeting. 

Others who signed both the Declara- 
tion and the Constitution were George 
Clymer, Robert Morris, and James 
Wilson—like Franklin—from Pennsy]l- 
vania; Roger Sherman of Connecticut; 
and George Read of Delaware. 

In all, there had been 55 delegates 
to the convention. They represented 
12 states. The 13th state, Rhode 
Island, had sent no delegates. Four- 
teen of the &5 ‘ad left Philadelphia 
before the final session, leaving 41 in 


attendance at the closing ceremonies. 

Of the 41 present, 38 signed and 3 
refused todo so. A signature for John 
Dickinson, one of the absentees, was 
affixed by a colleague. Thus the names 
of 39 authors of the Constitution ap- 
pear on the document—plus that of 
William Jackson as convention sec- 
retary. Thirteen of the absentees did 
not have their names affixed. 

As the final session drew to a close 
late in the afternoon, Benjamin Frank- 
lin looked toward a sunrise design on 
the high back of Washington’s chair, 
and said: 

“T have often looked at that without 
being able to tell whether it was ris- 
ing or setting. But now, at length, I 
have the happiness to know that it is 
a rising and not a setting sun.” 

The old _ philosopher-statesman 
meant that the United States appeared 
to be on its way to better times. At 
the moment, certainly, conditions were 
grave. Government had been carried 
on under the Articles of Confederation 
since 1781—and had failed. 

Why did the Confederation fail? 
There are several reasons. 

1. The states, having won independ- 
ence from England, were reluctant to 
give up their new freedom. They kept 
for themselves vital powers and left 
the national government weak. 

2. The Confederation had no real 
chief executive. The Congress elected 
a President, but he was mainly a pre- 
siding officer. Congress itself was both 
executive and legislature, and carried 
on executive work largely through 
committees. 

38. Congress could pass laws, but it 
could not enforce them because there 
was no regular system of federal 
courts. 

4. Congress could not collect taxes. 
The states did the collecting. They 
often did not supply funds the Con- 
gress requested, and the national gov- 
ernment was near to brankruptcy. 

5. Congress could not enforce regu- 
lations of trade. A state could fix 
tariff duties (taxes) as it chose on 


goods entering its territory—whether 







from another state or a foreign coun- 
try. Thus, the national government 
was unable to establish a single, over- 
all system for collecting tariffs. 

The Constitution was written in an 
effort to correct the above weaknesses. 

3ecause the Constitution was signed 
on September 17, that day is generally 
observed as the anniversay of the 
document. However, it was accepted 
as the guiding law of our land, after 
approval by 9 states, on June 21, 1788. 
(Next week we shall discuss provisions 
of the Constitution and compromises 
that were made in writing it.) 

—By ToM HAWKINS 





“If There’s a Will: 


By Clay Coss 

















HERE are a great many people who 

wish they could excel in some field 
or other, but who don’t. In most 
eases, the trouble is that they don’t 
work hard enough to make the effort 
that is necessary in order to attain 
success. 

Young people have often told me 
that they would like to become skilled 
in a particular sport, or in their stud- 
ies, or in the career of their choice. 
My answer always is, “You can do so 
if you’re not just talking but really 
mean it. If you have a strong enough 
desire to succeed that you are willing 
to work hard and sacrifice, the chances 
are that you can eventually be among 
the leaders in your chosen enterprise.” 

It is true, of course, that some per- 
sons have better natural qualifications 
in certain fields than others do. But 
time and again, these individuals have 
not gone as far as people who have 
less ability but who possess determina- 
tion and good work- 
ing habits. 

Thomas Edison 
went so far as to 
say that “genius is 
1 per cent inspira- 
tion and 99 per cent 
perspiration.” 

In every field, 
you frequently hear 
this comment about 
some person: “He 
has great natural ability—isn’t it too 
bad that he hasn’t made the most of 
it.” 

This is also a common remark: “He 
may not have the greatest possible 
talent, but he has come a long way 
and has made a real contribution in 
his work.” 

A short time ago, I attended the 
National Tennis Tournament at For- 
est Hills. A number of participani. 
won matches from players more tal- 
ented than themselves, and they did 
it because they had worked and trained 
harder. 

So if you really want strongly 
enough to achieve success in a cartain 
field, you can undoubtedly do so if 
you are willing to apply yourself and 
stick to it until you have attained 
outstanding skill. 

Of course, one should not overwork 
in his zeal to succeed, for everyone 
should have a well-rounded life. But 
the problem of driving ourselves too 
hard is not a serious one for most 
of us. 





Clay Coss 


* 


One machine can do the work of 50 
ordinary men. No machine can do the 
work of one extraordinary man. 

—By ELBERT HUBBARD 
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Career for Tomorrow - - Working With Books 


ERE is much more to being a 
librarian than checking out and re- 
ceiving books borrowed by readers. If 
you decide on this profession, you will 
have a wide variety of duties. 

The telephone may be ringing as you 
enter the library door at the start of 
your day’s work. Calls may come in 
for book renewals, for certain maga- 
zines or reports that your library 
handles, or for any one of a hundred 
other requests. 

As the day goes on, you will help 
readers find the books or other items 
they want. You may also keep the 
card index in order, purchase new 
books, and plan displays. 

In the larger libraries, the duties 
are divided. A chief librarian is in 
charge of the entire staff. Catalogers 
keep the card index in order. Refer- 
ence librarians and readers’ advisers 
help people find material. Children’s 
librarians assist the younger reader. 

In special libraries—those that pro- 
vide specialized information in such 
fields as medicine, engineering, or 
commerce—the librarian also often en- 
gages in extensive research work. 

Qualifications. A pleasing person- 
ality and a genuine liking for books 
head the list of requirements for suc- 
cess in this work. You also need 
initiative, patience, tact, and resource- 
fulness. 

Training. Take a college prepara- 
tory course in high school. Next, you 
may go to a college or university 
where library science is taught as part 
of the curriculum that leads to an 
A.B. degree; or you may get an A.B. 
from any accredited college and then 
study for a year at one of the universi- 
ties which give a master’s degree in 
library science. 


Job opportunities. There are more 
job openings than there are trained 
persons to fill them just now, and the 
employment outlook appears to be good 
in the years ahead. 

Individuals trained in this field are 
employed in 3 chief types of libraries 
—public, academic, and special. The 
public libraries are well known to all 
of us. Academic libraries are those 
connected with schools, colleges, and 
universities. Special libraries are 


Hy, 


UNITED patss 
LIBRARIAN at her desk checks out 
books selected by patrons who like to 
read. Librarians have many other du- 
ties in addition to this routine task. 


those maintained by business and in- 
dustrial firms, government agencies, 
labor organizations, chambers of com- 
merce, and research groups. 

Some specialized preparation is re- 
quired for work in each of the 3 types 
of libraries. Generally, though, what- 
ever preparation is needed may be ob- 
tained as part of the regular course in 
library science. 





Earnings. Pay scales for librarians 
vary greatly from one area of the 
country to another, and from job to 
job. Beginning librarians generally 
earn around $3,800 a year. Most ex- 
perienced persons earn between $4,000 
and $8,000 annually. A few top li- 
brarians and executives sometimes 
earn as much as $15,000 a year. 

Though many librarians are women, 
men can also find good jobs. 

Advantages and disadvantages. 
Because the library profession offers 
opportunities to work with people and 
books, the duties are usually stimulat- 
ing. Also, the conditions under which 
librarians work are generally pleasant. 

A major disadvantage is the com- 
paratively low salaries paid to librar- 
ians in a number of communities. 

Further information. Write to the 
American Library Association, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago 11, IIli- 
nois, for a list of accredited library 
schools and other helpful information. 
A pamphlet entitled “Special Librar- 
ianship as a Career,” can be obtained 
from the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, 31 East 10th Street, New York 
SB, N.Y. —By ANTON BERLE 





Pronunciations 


_ Abdul Hamid Serraj—ib’ddol him’id 
sér-raj 

Afif Bizri—a-féf’ biz’ri 

Andrei Gromyko—in-dra’ gré-mi’k6 

Gamal Abdel Nasser—gii-mial’ ab-dél 
nis’ér 

Hussein—hoo-san’ 

Nike—ni'ké 

Nikita Khrushchev—nyi-ké’tuh kroosh- 
chawf 

Pineau—pé-n0' 

Saud—si-00d’ 

Shukri_ al-Kuwatly—shoo-kré 
wat’li 


al-kdo- 





DIGEST OF OPINION 


“Open Spaces Are Crowded,” edi- 
torial in The Kansas City Star. 

America is not providing enough 
new playgrounds and facilities for her 
increasing population. The problem 
will be even worse in the future when 
thousands more want to vis!t our na- 
tional parks. The United States has 
created no new national parks in al- 
most a generation, with the single 
exception of a park in the Virgin Is- 
lands, which was made possible by a 
Rockefeller gift. Moreover, few new 
accommodations have been provided in 
the parks we already have. 


“Debt and Taxes,” editorial in The 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Census Bureau figures show that 
total taxes by federal, state, and local 
governments last year amounted to an 
average of $600 per person, with $545 
going to the federal government—and 
$240 of that being applied to defense. 

Heavy as were the federal collec- 
tions, the percentage rise both in state 
taxes and debts was greater than for 
the national government during 1956. 
Twenty-eight states showed increases 
in this period; whereas only 20 states 
were able to reduce their debts. 


“Foreign Propaganda Expands,” by 
David Barnett for North American 
Newspaper Alliance. 

Foreign governments are expanding 
their global propaganda 
even while the United 


se rvices - 
States has 


trimmed its own agency which sends 
the right word to foreign lands. 

A U. S. governmeiit survey notes 
“many indications” of increased prop- 
aganda activities. The Reds are pub- 
lishing more books in free world 
languages than ever before; more 
stories from communist news agencies 
are turning up in Mid Eastern news- 
papers; and official Soviet missions 
have increased in key countries. 

Egypt, another country turning out 
anti-American propaganda, has_ re- 
cently doubled its broadcasting power, 
according to the survey. Radio Cairo 
has added programs in African lan- 
guages. Communist-led Hungary has 
increased its propaganda budget. 


“Civic Alertness Urged on Youth,” 
speech by Edward McCabe, associate 
special counsel to President Eisen- 
hower, reported by The New York 
Times. 


Youth should fight complacency by 
taking an active part in political life. 
If youth of the nation shirk civic re- 
sponsibilities, the results can be tragic. 
Such a failure has brought tragedy 
to many unfortunate nations today. 

Men and women have been com- 
placent. They have failed to vote. 
They have failed to take an active 
part in the business of governing 
themselves. And suddenly they have 


found their rights and freedom gone, 
and no clear way to get them back. 
If you 


don’t vote, and don’t vote 





intelligently, then you get what some- 
one else chooses for you, and in the 
process you may unhappily get what 
you deserve. Join one of the 2 chief 
parties, become active in the one you 
choose, and remain active at least at 
the local level. I strongly recommend 
that you get your friends to do the 
same. You will learn that the road 
is easier if you don’t have to travel 
it alone. 


“How to Fight Anti-Westernism,” 
by Vera Micheles Dean in Think. 


Communist propaganda takes ad- 
vantage of the unfriendly attitude 
toward America and other western na- 
tions in Asia, the Middle East, and 
elsewhere, but the Reds did not create 
this feeling originally. Anti-western- 
ism is a mixture of 2 emotions: envy 
of our strength, and fear that our 
ideas and practices will eventually 
destroy non-western cultures. 

Here are 3 suggestions on what we 
can do about the resentment which we 
encounter in many lands: 

1. We must learn to respect non- 
western peoples, instead of merely 
tolerating them. 

2. We must recognize that the 
peoples who have recently achieved 
political independence must be free to 
steer their own courses in the world. 

3. We should talk frankly with non- 
western peoples—listening to their 
complaints and, on the other hand, 
clearly stating our own views. 








News Quiz 











Missile Program 


1. Why can a rocket fly above the 
earth’s atmosphere, whereas a jet plane 
cannot? 


2. State the difference between a 
guided missile and a ballistic missile. 


8. Briefly describe at least 4 rockets 
or unpiloted jets that are now available 
to our military forces. 


4. How far is the intercontinental 
ballistic missile expected to fly? Name 
at least one that our nation is developing. 


5. What distance is the intermediate- 
range ballistic missile supposed to reach? 
Name at least one on which our forces 
have been working. 


6. How much progress is Russia be- 
lieved to have made of the interconti- 
nental and intermediate rockets? 


7. As a result of recent developments 
in the missile field, do military experts 
now regard our fleet of piloted bombers 
as outmoded? Explain. 


8. What defense against long-range 
missiles may eventually be developed? 


Discussion 


1. On the basis of your present knowl- 
edge, do you or do you not believe that 
the U. S. government is exerting enough 
effort on missile development? Why or 
why not? 


2. In your opinion, would it be better 
to have one single program in this field, 
or should the armed services be allowed 
to go ahead competing with one another? 
Explain your position. 


Events in Syria 
1. Locate, and briefly describe, Syria. 


2. What are Syria’s relations with its 
5 neighbors? 


38. How has Red influence 
there in recent years? 


4. What incident last month was be- 
hind the U. S. expulsion of the Syrian 
ambassador? 


5. How would a_ Russian-controlled 
Syria create a dangerous situation for 
the western nations? 


6. Why are the Eisenhower Doctrine 
and the Middle East Treaty Organization 
proving ineffective in dealing with Syria? 

7. How do other Arab lands view 
Syria’s slide toward communism? 

8. For what reason did U. S. official 


Loy W. Henderson recently visit the 
Middle East? 


increased 


Discussion 


1. How do you think Syria’s slide 
toward communism might be halted and 
reversed? Explain. 


2. What steps—if any—do you think 
the western lands should take to keep 
other Middle Eastern lands from follow- 
ing the path down which Syria has been 
going? Give reasons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Who is William Proxmire? How 
has his election to the Senate changed 
the party line-up in that body? 

2. When does the UN General As- 


sembly open its regular session? What 
are some big issues before the Assembly? 


38. Discuss ways in which you can make 
your political influence felt. 


4. What, according to observers, ap- 
pears to be behind Moscow’s present ag- 
gressive policies toward the free world? 


5. Name the 10 Cabinet officers and 
their posts. 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) not pertinent; (2). (a) mys- 
terious person; 3. (d) yield; 4. (b) sly 
and treacherous; 5. (c) reasonable; 6. 
(a) skill and courage; 7. (c) injurious. 








